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period in his life. Pushkin was close to many Decembrists, and after the uprising of December 14, 1825, expecting arrest, he burned his papers. In 1826, however, he had an audience with Nicholas, and not only made his peace with autocracy but accepted the personal patronage of the emperor. A love marriage (1831) with a pretty woman, fond of society, did not bring him happiness. He lived beyond his means and found himself under the necessity of appealing to the tsar for financial assistance and of accepting money gifts, a sinecure at the ministry of foreign affairs, and the court office of hammer-junker (a position usually held by men younger than Pushkin was at the time, and therefore an "honor" he bitterly resented). The resulting dependence on the munificence of Nicholas and on the good graces of Benckendorff, intermediary in his relations with the tsar, preyed heavily on Pushkin's mind. He found himself in an ambiguous and awkward position, incompatible with his sincere and often expressed belief that a poet should be free from outside, especially official, influences. He made several half-hearted and futile attempts to break his chains and escape the stifling atmosphere of St. Petersburg. Scandalous gossip involving his wife added to his torment and led to a duel in which he was killed.
Michael Lermontov (1814-1841), a descendant, according to tradition, of a Scotch bard, was a wealthy aristocrat and an officer in the guards' hussars. Passionate, uncontrollable, and restless, he filled his brief life with violent incidents that culminated in his death in a duel. A master, like Pushkin, of both verse and prose, Lermontov relished depicting unhappy and powerful characters, contemptuous of mankind, proud of their solitude, and marked by fate for some mysterious destiny. The kinship of his work with that of Byron has often been emphasized by critics. The philosopher Vladimir Solovev saw in the foreboding figures drawn by Lermontov the forerunners of Nietzsche's superman. Lermontov's most representative poem was The Demon, first written in 1829 and revised several times in later years but not published in his lifetime because of censorship. His admirable novel The Hero of Our Time presented a vivid and realistic picture of contemporary society, even though its central character, Pechorin, was not free from romantic traits, and he wrote many lyrics expressing the feelings of the ordinary man. The purity of Lermontov's language, the perfection of his verse, the versatility of his genius, the simplicity and sincerity of many of his poems and the depth of feeling